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meant in the nineteenth century. Rights and profits pre-
viously held by the Crown might be ceded to an earl or a bishop,
but the rights of the free peasants and the villagers on the land
remained secure not only until but after the Norman Conquest.
The social structure of the kingdom before and after the
Conquest was, of course, essentially aristocratic. Every man
must have a lord. That is only to say, however, that in the
early centuries of our history just as much as to-day every one
was under government. The mind of the tenth and eleventh
century had not drawn the distinction between the rights of
government and the rights of property. Rents and taxes were
indistinguishable. Nevertheless, the 'landlord5 was the lord on
the land not lord over the land. Even in the village court the
lord could only preside; he could not dictate. The court could
only interpret and enforce the custom of the hundred or the
manor and the verdict was given by suitors; there was no judge.
Custom could only be changed by consent.

What remained lacking was peace and order, and between
the death of our last great pre-Norman king, the Danish Cnut,
and 1066, changes took place in England which reflect a
growing dissatisfaction with the Anglo-Saxon monarchy among
all classes. Power passed largely into the hands of the great
earls who in their turn were divided among themselves. The
old rivalry between Mercia, Northumbria, and the south re-
asserted itself and was enhanced by the standing quarrel
between the old Anglo-Saxon and the new Norse nobility arid
the dislike of both for the French influence which surrounded
Edward the Confessor. The splendour of Athelstan's reign and
the power and prestige of Cnut's north-western empire were
forgotten. The English kingdom was in dissolution. In the
world of the eleventh century there was no place for rulers,
however pious, who could nof govern; the contest for power in
Western Europe demanded much more than the intermittent
assertion of personal influence over the baronage which was all
that even the most powerful of the English kings had attempted.
The Danish conqueror, Cnut, in a letter to his English Council
had taken credit for having rescued England from ' those
nations and peoples who, had it been in their power, would
have deprived us both of our kingdom and our life/ He had